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day. An expectant audience packed the auditorium but one speaker was a
college professor who read from a manuscript not a speech but a philoso-
phical dissertation. He hardly had read a paragraph when a buzz swept the
auditorium and drowned out his voice. The chairman rose and appealed
for order. The moment the professor resumed reading his dissertation the
murmur arose once more. No appeals and tirades of the chairman did any
good. The college professor never finished his speech. . . , But when a
local poet, an athletic youth with wavy hair and glowing dark eyes, was
presented and read a poem he had written for the occasion, the audience was
instantly transformed. All whispering ceased and the people were breathless
with attention.

The audience in the Pioneer Home was equally intolerant of boredom. It
whispered when the first speaker in his opening words failed to capture its
interest. The chairman appealed for order, but the demand went unheeded.
It was different with the other speakers. One was a sailor who told of his
experience in a sea battle. Every youth in the audience leaned forward and
drank in each word of the speech.

The sensation of the evening was two poets who read their own poetry
from paper-bound books. They were not particularly accomplished
recitalists though they had good voices and superb diction. The audience
was rapt with attention. At the end of each poem they clapped joyfully,
tumultuously, and shouted for more and more. Here were glory and
rapture for rather obscure Russian poets. Russians love to hear poetry
read even more than plays or stories. I have observed it in villages as
well as in cities. They Jake the rhythm of words and the stir of heroic
emotion they evoke. Pushkin, Lermontov, Byron, Nekrasov, Koltsov,
Mayakovsky, whoever the poet and however unskilled the reader, if only
his voice and diction are good; he is certain to elicit the warmest apprecia-
" tion. Readers of poetry are in great demand and so are poets who declaim
their own compositions. In Russia, poets can handsomely augment their
income by making public appearances before factory audiences.

When the speeches and recitations were over the audience flocked back
to the dance hall. They sang and danced. They threw confetti at each
other, and their hair and dresses gleamed with strips and flakes of variegated
paper. They listened to their own jazz bands, their own readers, their own
story tellers, their own singers, and watched their own tap dancers. There
was no drinking. There were no refreshments as in peacetime, not even
sandwiches. But nobody spoke of it. These young people were glad to
forget the food shortages. The battle for the plan of production was out
of their minds. The hum of looms and the smell of dyes had vanished.
The war was far away. The sorrows and horrors of the times were as if
exorcised from their consciousness. It had been a long time since they had
had a vecher. It would be a long time before they would have another.
They were young and confident and eager, and the world was now theirs and
they would strain out of it all the glory and gaiety they could. So they
sang and danced and shouted with glee and laughed and broke up into
groups and entertained each other and felt as lithe and free as the birds in
the forest.

I left dose to cutfew time. The moment I was out of the door I plunged
into the blackness of the night. No glimpse of light anywhere. It was